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SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF JOHN 
BARCLAY. 
(Continued from page 483.) 

1816, August 3d.—O! that I might be helped 
this day to do the willofthe Lord. O! that I 
might be strengthened with inward might, pa- 
tiently yet firmly and constantly to persevere in 
what is right. Though assaulted daily by the 
powerful enemy, yet may I be favored with un- 
wearied fortitude to watch and pray, that he 
may not finally overcome. How liable are we 
every moment of each day of our lives to fall 
or falter in our steppings; and how blessed are 
they who are kept by the power of God through 
faith unto salvation. My secret constant crav- 
ing is, that in all things and at all times, I may 
have such an awe and fear of Him, whom all 
should fear, as to be preserved from evil; and 
that thus walking before Him, I may be led 
into the way of peace. 

I remember, when under great exercise long 
continued on the subject of business, and amidst 
many thoughts as to getting a livelihood in the 
world, with my very restrained views every 
way,—I opened a book in great fluctuation and 
sore grief of mind, as it lay near me, craving 
that I might be secretly informed in this way, 
or in any way with certainty, as to the line of 
duty prescribed to me by heavenly wisdom ; 
when, to my astonishment, I found immediately 
to my hand this passage from William Penn’s 
No Oross No Crown,—“Whoever thou art that 
wouldst do the will of God but faintest in thy! 


desires from the opposition of worldly consider- 
ations,—remember, | tell thee in the name of 
Christ, that he that prefers father or mother, 
sister or brother, house, &c., to the testimony of 
the light of Jesus in his own conscience, shall 
be rejected of Him in the solemn and general 
inquest upon the world, when all shall be 
judged, and receive according tothe deeds done, 
not the profession made, in this life. It was the 
doctrine of Jesus, that ‘if thy right hand offend 
thee, thou must cut it off; and if thy right eye 
offend thee, thou must pluck it out,’ (Matt. 
v. 29, 30;) that is, if the most dear, the most 
useful and tender comforts thou enjoyest, stand 
in thy soul’s way, and interrupt thy obedience 
to the voice of God, and thy conformity to his 
holy will revealed in thy soul, thou art engaged, 
under the penalty of damnation, to part with 
them.”—Part I. Chap. i. Sect. 21st. O! here 
was a revelation, indeed, to me, if ever there 
was one ; for, as surely as there is a secret Di- 
vine Power, it was manifested in my soul in the 
reading of this passage; and it so overcame me 
in gratitude to the Father of mercies, that my 
knees were bowed, und my heart was contrited 
before Him at that favored season, and tears 
fell in abundance. 

There has, indeed, been a wonderful Provi- 
dence all along about me, too large to be fully 
set forth in order. When the time for my de- 
cision and signing of the articles of clerkship a» 
rived, whereby I was to serve in am attorney’s 
office for five years, with every prospect that a 
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-to its Comforter. When I returned from 
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handsome income would succeed my application 
to this line of business; and when the draft of 
the deed was about’to be sent to be engrossed, 
and I was to take it to the law-stationer’s for 
that purpose ;—borne down by hidden trials, 
my earnest fervent petition (in a secret place, 
where I stepped aside to pour out my soul unto 
God) was, that if the Lord was my guide and 
my leader, he would make a way even now, 
when there appeared none, to get out of the 
predicament in which I was so closely confined ; 
and speedily that day I was taken ill, and 
obliged to see a physician, who ordered me to 
Southampton as soon as I could go, which was 
accordingly effected in three days. I have 
cause to remember to this day, how closely the 
Mighty Helper was about my bed and about my 

th at that time; so that my tenderness of 
co and my cries and tears in secret, were 
often remarkably answered, and were felt even 
to prevail with God. My song also was unto 
him in the night season; and living praises 
would ascend, in very small intervals of time, 
when the soul had a few seconds only to turn 


Southampton I resumed my station at the desk ; 
but my eye saw clearly that that place was not 
my lot, though I did not even then think of giv- 
ing up the profession altogether ; but that was 
also shown me in due season, when I was able 
to bear it. So that there is, indeed, ground for 
me yet to trust and not be afraid, as well as for 
others ; seeing that there is One who can make 
darkness light, and crooked things straight, and 
hard things easy. 

[He finally relinquished the pursuit of the 
law in the latter end of this year.] 

1816, September.—W hat inexhaustible good- 
ness and loving kindness has the Lord in store 
for those of every age, class and description, 
who strive to serve him in sincerity! O! He 
sheds at times his refreshing presence and pro- 
tection in a remarkable manner round about his 
poor dependent little ones, showering down 
upon them the redundant dew of His grace. I 
have thought, indeed, that the inward con- 
sciousness of His approbation attending us is 
sometimes permitted to be as strong and evident 
as we could desire. It has been graciously al- 
lotted me, during this day or two, to experience 
such a degree of His favor attending me, and to 
feel such a measure of His divine blessing shed 
upon me, that I can scarcely forbear, in this 
manner, testifying to the continuance of His 
care for His creatures, even for those who have 
widely strayed from His flock, and have been 
long wandering in the wilderness. Yes, O yes! 
—“ His hand is stretched out still ;’—praised 
be His name evermore ! 

1816, Se 19th.—Though I wish to be 
the last to find fault with the innocent and natu- 
ral sprightliness and liveliness of youth, yet I 


























cannot but excuse myself from joining in with 
what is commonly so termed, having often felt 
thereby unsettled in mind, and indisposed for 
reflection. I have found that by occasionally 
relaxing in the discipline of watchfulness, the 
inclination to laughter, more particularly, gained 
much ground upon me; and there has been no 
small difficulty in restraining this habit, when 
much indulged ; so that it strikes me to be & 
snare. Though religion does not make a man 
gloomy, yet it never allows him to be off his 
guard; no, he must “ watch and pray, lest he 
enter into temptation,’—taking up his daily 
cross to all frivolous and foolish talking and 
jesting, besides other more evident and open 
evils. 


To W. F. 


Lonpon, October 10th, 1816. 
Dear Frrenp :—Whilst taking up my pen 


to address you, I feel very desirous not to incur 
the sentence denounced in Scripture, against 
him that “trusted in man, and made flesh his 
arm, and whose heart departed from the Lord,” 
for there is a disposition to regard the creature 
more than the Creator, in whom alone is ever- 
lasting strength. And yet a saying of the apos- 
tles Peter and John, when brought before the 
Jewish council, has often been comfortably re- 
membered by me, after much unreserved com- 
munication with some of my dear friends, and 
I trust I may safely adopt it as my own on this 
occasion,—“ for we cannot but speak the things 
which we have both seen and heard.” How 
shall I then be silent concerning the dealings 
of Infinite Goodness, or how shall I forbear to 
testify of Him who “delighteth in mercy ;” of 
whom it is said, and has been experienced by 
thousands, as well as by myself,—* He will 
subdue our iniquities, and will cast all our sins 
into the depths of the sea.” Indeed, I have 


reason to say thus, and much more; for few 
suspect the depth of perdition from which I 
have been rescued. Awfully appropriate was 
that language twice repeated in the little com- 
pany I sat with, at our friend’s house at 8.— 
“Thou wert as a brand plucked out of the 
burning.” I earnestly desire that what follows 
may not equally apply,—* yet hast thou not 
returned unto me, saith the Lord.” How 
strongly have I been encouraged, my dear 
friend, to believe that even in these latter times 
the same arm of everlasting mercy is still un- 
derneath, the same crook of loving kindness is 
yet conspicuously stretched out to reclaim and 
to restore. Though I have but little time or 
space to spare, yet one circumstance attending 
my former course of life, 1 may not omit to 
mention :—I remember, my dear friend, (bear 
with me if you can,) a season when my wicked- 
ness had arrived at such a complicated and ag- 
gravated height, as to threaten (to all appear- 
ances and all probability) inevitably impending 
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consequences ; and these so encompassed me 

round on every side, that, though a thorough 

adept, I totally despaired of escaping that which 

was likely to follow. At this eventful crisis, 

when my wretchedness was more than I can 

describe, and almost more than I could bear, 

there was a secret but fervent desire raised in 

my very inmost soul, that if it were possible, I 

might be delivered from this anguish of mind 

and dilemma of situation, which were then 

owned (by me) to have been brought on by my 

own sinfulness, and much less than was de- 

served. There was alsosomething like a covenant 

(on my part) that if I might be thus rescued, 

no bounds should be placed to the dedication of 
my future life. The sequel was as striking as 

the fact itself,—each black cloud of this storm, 

from that very day forward, rolled gradually 

. 2. . 

away, and, ina surprising manner, withdrew and 

dissipated. So that in tryth I have bad, and 
still have most feelingly to adopt a language as 
literally and remarkably applicable to myself as 
it could, perhaps, have been to him that used 
it,— He brought me up, also, out of the hor- 
rible pit, out of the miry clay ;” and I think I 
may add, it is equally my desire and belief, that 
the remainder of this passage may and will be 
as nearly my experience :—“ This is the Lord’s 
doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes.” Yes, 
my dear friend, “ I am as a wonder unto many,” 
amongst those who knew me little more than 
three years ago, then Mving in total forgetful- 
ness, or rather abandonment of Him, who, not- 
withstanding, did not utterly abandon me, but, 
as Fenelon says, ‘‘ who followed me in my ways, 
which were those of sin; who has run after me, 
as a shepherd in search of his strayed sheep.” 
So that I cannot be silent on this subject; bat 
am constrained to acknowledge, that in all my 
various difficulties, distresses and dangers, the 
power and presence of One, “ who is able to 
save to the uttermost,” has been with me and 
around me, bringing.about seeming impossibili- 
ties, making a*way where no way was, and 
effecting deliverance “ with a mighty hand, and 
with an outstretched arm.” 

With respect to that share of affliction which 
has been handed to me of late, I can truly say, 
it is my desire that others in their various trials, 
may be equally enabled with myself to discover 
and acknowledge in them the hand of Him who 
“is righteous in all His ways, and holy in all 
His works.” When privations are permitted to 
attend, what a consolation, my dear friend, to 
find a Father of the fatherless ; when about to 
separate from those who have, from childhood, 
shared the same mixed cup of joy and grief, 
what a favor to feel that wherever scattered 
still each of us is near that Fountain to which 
we may all have access; when a total revolution 
in our outward condition takes place, when lux- 
ury, delicacy, splendor and vanity, together 
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with all those objects endeared by fond recollec- 
tion, are to be relinquished, how sweet to know 
“it is the Lord—let him do what seemeth him 
good ;” and in taking up the cross—the daily 
cross, denying ourselves, and following our 
Leader through evil report and good report, 
through sufferings, conflicts, and probation,— 
what a blessing will it be if we “are kept by 
the power of God through faith unto salva- 
tion.” 
Your sincere friend, J.B. 


1816, October 22d.—The farther-I advance 
in my course along this valley of mist and ob- 
scurity, the more evidently am I permitted to 
discover—the more frequently am I constrained 
to admire—the infinite condescension of the 
Lord. Q! how sincerely can I exclaim with 
the Psalmist, “ What is man, that thou art 
mindful of him, or the son of man that thou 
visitest him.” Fervent, indeed, have been my 
desires, and still more and more so, as the visita- 
tions of condescending mercy have been renew- 
edly extended—that my whole heart may be 
prepared for the reception and further mani- 
festations of this great and gracious Guest. O! 
may there be in my inmost thoughts and imagi- 
nations, as well as over my words and outward 
demeanor, such a constant watchfulness as may 
evidence a holy awe and fear of giving Him 
offence, or occasioning a separation between 
Him and my soul. 

O! thou who seest in secret, and to whom 
my most secret petitions are thoroughly known, 
and known to ascend even daily and hourly,— 
be pleased, in thy exceeding great compassion 
and wonted mercy, to hand me a little help. 
Grant that I may be made willing to follow 
thee whithersoever thou leadest, and to become 
whatsoever thou wouldst have me to be. 

(To be continued.) 

Hannah More once went into the shop of a 
carpet-weaver, and as she looked upon the pro- 
duct of his industry, she said that she could 
not understand the pattern. The loose and 
tangled threads seemed, to her, confusion in- 
stead of beauty. The weaver told her it was 
going to be one of the loveliest patterns hé had 
ever wrought, at which she wondered greatly, 
till he added, “‘ Madam, you are looking at the 
wrong side!” So we are often lookiog on the 
wrong side of God’s ways, but faith teaches us 
to trust Him where we cannot see Him; and 
in proportion as we do so, will our way open 
before us, our lips will be filled with songs of 
gratitude, and we will be able to say with the 
holy Fletcher, “I am poor in nothing but 
thanks.” 





Read not books alone, but men; and, above 
all, read thyself. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“REBUILD THE WASTE PLACES.” 


At this time, when'a concern is awakened in 
many winds for the welfare of our religious 
Society, it may not be out of place to inquire 
into the cause of our present condition, and how 
we shall be enabled to rise again to the truly 
enviable position occupied by our fathers. It 
seems to me that God’s prophet has plainly set 
forth the principle cause, in a very few words, 
when speaking of a highly favored people for- 
merly. They have forsaken the Fountain of 
living waters, and have hewn out for themselves 
cisterns that can hold no water. We have been 
accustomed to consider the rise of the Society 
of Friends as a revival of primitive Christianity, 
—that our worthy ancestors were led by the 
Divine Spirit out of a lifeless, ceremonial re- 
ligion into a more spiritual worship—and that 
by faithfulness to the witness for God in their 
own hearts, they became a prosperous people, 
compelling their enemies to respect them, and 
the government under which they lived to grant 
them religious privileges. Being faithful to 
the openings of Truth, they were entrusted 
by the Great Head of the Church with great 
and important testimonies; and as they were 
obedient to the simple requiring of the Divine 
Mind, they were blest with the reward of peace, 
and an enlargement in the things that belong 
to the everlasting kingdom. Thus the truly 
dedieated children of every age have been per- 
mitted to ascend round after round of that lad- 


der whose top reaches the highest mansion of 


the Father's house; thus one duty performed 
makes way for another, and by faithfulness in 
the Zitt/e our hands find to do, we become rulers 
over more. All real advancement in the inner 
life is the result of individual faithfulness ; the 
outgrowth of the spiritual seed in the soul, and 
the growth of societies and communities, de- 
pends on -he progress of individuals. The 
world was not made inaday. Seed time and 
harvest must ever remain to be distinct periods, 
mutually dependent on each other, and every 
succeeding harvest laden with golden grain 
must originate with the germinating seed. So 
our spiritual condition as a religious people 
will depend altogether on the seed we sow, and 
the heavenly dews that descend on the tender 
a from the exhaustless Source of light and 
ife. No mere human contrivance, no cold, 
calculating policy, can ever build up the Church 
of God, nor advance the cause of truth and 
righteousness in the earth; yet the Christian’s 
watchword is onward, for he that puts his hand 
te. the. gospel plough and looks back is not fit 
for the kingdom of heaven. No place is so 
high above earth and its temptations that the 
toil-worn pilgrim can with safety take up his 
rest. The spirit of the Great Eternal ever 


points upward and onward, and angel voices}: 





from the abode of ‘the ransomed cheer the weary 


traveller, lest he faint by the way. Since it 
was the Light of Christ that made us a people, 
and since, so long as we were faithful, it pleased 
God to build us up, and give usa place of honor 


and renown among the people, it follows as 


certain as effects follow causes, that our decline 


as a religious people is the legitimate fruit of 
unfaithfulness, and turning our backs tq the 


Light of Christ, suffering the little seed of the 
kingdom to be smothered out with the things 


of the world ;” “ For if any man love the world, 


the love of the Father is not in him.” We 
need not be suprised at our almost deserted 
places of worship, for we have indeed sown to 
the world and to a formal, lifeless religion these 
many years. The Scripture prophecy has been 


verified, and we have aceordingly reaped an 
abundant harvest. May we not rejoice that, 


notwithstanding our high profession without 


corresponding fruits, the Great Head of the 


Church has not wholly forsaken us, but still 
continues, in his infinite regard, to pour out his 


spirit upon us in this wilderness state, and still 


invites his erring children back to the heavenly 
mansion, where the repentant prodigal will ever 
find “ bread enough and to spare” Hence we 
may safely conclude that nothing short of the 
same Divine Power that enabled ‘the faithful 
and devoted George Fox to gather this people 
out of the lifeless ceremonial religion of his 
time can ever restore us aghin toa healthy con- 
dition. The generation that longs for the flesh- 
pots of Egypt will have, as of old, to leave 
their carcasses in the wilderness. Man merely 
as man never can work the righteousness of 
God. He giveth not his glory to another, nor 
his praise to images of man’s device. Thou 
that art concerned to bujld up this people, 
cease from thy own contrivings. Lay self with 
all his imagined greatness at the feet of the 
Master. Labor to restore one professed disciple 
of Fox to primitive purity. Remember that we 
must all begin just where our fathers began, 
and that acceptance with the Most High des- 
cends not by inheritance, but ‘thou too must 
know the immediate birth—the state of infancy 
and youth, before the strong man in Christ. 
Behold the giant tree of the forest! It grew 
not in a day; but, obedient to the law of its 
being and of the elements, it has grown to bea 
mighty tree by developing one tiny leaf after 
another, Be thou likewise faithful to the laws 
of thy spiritual being, and light will yet shine 
out of darkness, beauty will rise out of ashes 
and life out of the dust, and the dry bones of 
the valley will yet become a living army, going 
forth conquering and to conquer in the name 
of the Infinite Father. 
Fuiton, 10th mo. 2, 1866. W. M. W. 





The sure effect of obedience to the still small 
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voice of our Divine Master in the soul, is quiet- 
ness, tenderness, humility, soundness of mind 
and substantial peace. 





THE IRREPARABLE PAST. 


Time is the solemn inheritance to which 
every man who is born is heir—he has a life-rent 
of this world—a little section cut out of eter- 
nity and given us to do our work in; an eternity 
before, an eternity behind; and the small 
stream between flowing swiftly from the one 
into the vast bosom of the other. The man who 
has felt with all his soul the significance of 
time, will not be long in learning every lesson 
this world has to teach him. Have you ever 
felt it? Have you ever realized how your own 
little streamlet is gliding away, and bearing you 
along with it toward that awful other world, 
of which all things here are but the thin sha- 
dows, down into that eternity toward which the 
confused wreck of all earthly things is bound ? 
Let us realize that till sensation of time, and 
the infinite meaning which is wrapped up in it, 
has taken possession of our souls, there is no 
chance of our ever feeling strongly that it is 
worse than madness to sleep timeaway. Every 
day in this world has its work ; and every day 
as it rises out of eternity, keeps putting to each 
of us the question afresh, what will you do 
before to-day has sunk into eternity, and aoth- 
ing rises again? And now what have we to 
say with respect to this solemn thing—time ? 
That men do with it through life just what the 
apostle did for one precious and irreparable 
hour of it in the garden of Gethsemane; they 
go to sleep. 

Have you ever seen those marble statues in 
sume public square or garden, which art has so 
finished with a perennial fountain that through 
the lips or through the hands, the clear water 
flows in a perpetual stream, on, on, on forever ; 
and the marble stands there—passive, cold, 
making no effort to arrest the gliding water? 
It is so that time flows through the hands of 
men—swift, never pausing till it has run itself 
out; and there is the man petrified into a mar- 
ble sleep, not feeling what it is which is passing 
away forever. 

It is so, just so, that the destiny of nine men 
out of ten accomplishes itself, slipping away 
from them, aimless, useless, till it is too late. 
And we are asked, with all the solemn thoughts 
which crowd around an approaching eternity, 
what has been our life, and what do we intend 
it shall be? Yesterday, last week, last year— 
they are gone. Yesterday, for example, was 
such a day as never was before, and never can 
be again. Out of darkness and eternity it was 
born, a new, fresh day; into darkness and 
eternity it sank again forever. It had a voice 
calling to us, of itsown. Itsown work, its own 
duties, what were we doing yesterday? Idling, 


whiling away the time in idleness and luxurious 
literature—not as life’s relaxation, but as life’s 
business? Thrilling our hearts with the ex- 
citement of life? continuing now to spend the 
day most pleasantly? Was that our duty? 
Sleep, brethren, all that is, but sleep. And now 
let us remember this, there is a day coming 
when that sleep will be rudely broken, with a 
shock ; there is a day in our future lives when 
our time will be counted, not by years, nor by 
months, nor yet by hours, but by minutes—the 
day when unmistakable symptoms shall announce 
that the messengers of Death have come to take 
us. 
The startling moment will come which it is 
vain to attempt to realize now, when it will be 
felt that it is all over at last—that our chances, 
our trials are past. The moment that we have 
tried to think of, shrunk from, put away from 
us, here it is, going, too, like all other moments 
that have gone before it; and then with eyes 
unsealed at last, you look back on the life that 
has gone by. There is no mistake about it ; 
there it is, a sleep, a most palpable sleep, self- 
indulged unconsciousness of single destinies, 
and God, and Christ; asleep when Christ was 
calling out to you to watch with Him one hour; 
asleep where there was something to be done; 
& sleep broken, it may be, once or twice by 
restless dreams, and by a voice of truth which 
would make itself heard at times, but still a 
sleep which was only rocked into deeper still- 
ness by interruptions. And now from the un- 
done eternity, the boom of whose waves is dis- 
tinctly audible upon your soul, there comes the 
serene voice again—a solemn, sad voice—but 
no longer the same word “ watch ”’—other words 
altogether, “‘ you may go tosleep.” It is too 
late to wake; there is no science in earth or 
heaven to recall time that has once fled.—F. 
W. Robertson, 
SCIENCE IS A SYSTEMATIC EXPOSITION OF 
GOD’s LAWS. 

The assumption that science isa mere human 
invention, necessarily opposed to and incompati- 
ble with the Divine truth, is happily now much 
less prevalent than formerly, and is so far from 
being correct that the very reverse may be 
truly affirmed. In the strictest sense of the 
word, science is nothing else than a systematic 
exposition of the works and laws of God, dis- 
coverable in the field of nature; and if we re- 
flect for a moment, we shall see that it can be 
nothing else. The mere fact that aman thinks 
and says so and so, does not make that exist 
which has no existence in nature; but, on the 
other hand, when a law or object has a real ex- 
istence, man’s denial or neglect of it does not 
in the least diminish the sphere of its action, 
or lighten the penalty of disregarding it. Thus, 
an ardent student may believe that excessive 













study and want of sleep are not hurtful to him ; 
but his false opinion will in no degree prevent 
their deleterious action. In like manner, a 
person may believe that sitting inactive with 
cold wet feet will do him no harm; but such 
belief will be quite unavailing to protect him 
against the usual consequences of such be- 
haviour. It is God, and not man, who has 
created the universe and established the rela- 
tions which subsist among all its constituent 
patts, animate and inanimate. Every phenome- 
non which occurs in the natural world, however 
striking from its magnitude and extent,—as in 
the case of an earthquake or a storm, or the 
movements of the heavenly bodies,—or how- 
ever incomprehensible from its extreme minute- 
ness, like the microscopic animalcule, has been 
devised by His wisdom and is regulated by His 
laws. Every truth, therefore, which science 
demonstrates, and every principle which it un- 
folds, are traceable to God as their author, and, 
in common with the inferences rightly deduced 
from them, demand our respect for this above 
all other reasons, and carry with them the 
sanction of the Deity himself. Apart from 
this, indeed, they would inspire no confidence 
in their stability, and could present no claim to 
our obedience.—Dr. Andrew Combe. 


















































































































FAMILY TIES THE LIFE OF NATIONS. 


Little as any of us are disposed in this coun- 
try to sympathize with Comte in his philosophy, 
- there is one great truth which he has made the 
basis of all politics and social ideas, and into 
which all other theories must flow, and b 


















































i} which they must be tested. It is this: that the 
7 os Samily is the social unit ; not the man alone, as 
the head of the family; not man or woman 
if separately ; not the children as the hope of the 
|| future, but the man, his wife, and the children 
i of their union form the social unit. For the 








good and the promotion of family prosperity, 
all governments and other powers and forces of 
‘ the social state exist, whether political, intel- 

\ lectual or religious. It is true that Comte did 

















not first discover this. It formed the basis of 











the religion of Abraham and the whole Jewish 
Hy system. The Chinese government, the best 
oes of the ancient systems, is based pro- 
i essedly on this principle, and now seems fall- 
}i ing into decay through the practical neglect 
' and subversion of it. The most ancient of the 
> Vedas were written at a period of Indian histo. 
K ry so ancient that family religion and worship 
; 
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* ‘were’ the highest known, and before temples and 
r caste had begun to grow. 

This great principle lies at the basis of all 
true social relations ; 7. ¢., that they all are val- 
uable exactly in proportion as they promote the 
growth and prosperity of the greatest number 
of families side by side; a republic of such, 
with equal protection to all in the enjoyment of 
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their rights and liberties. All the right of 
property exists for the family, according to the 
views of some of the profoundest lawyers and 
thinkers, and the great ends of government may 
therefore all be summed up in the protection 
of all the persons and property of the State. 
The great source of corruption in the govern- 
ments of the Old World is that some inferior 
institution has become idolized, and interferes 
with the protection of this higher, highest law 
of all earthly institutions. In Greece, anciently, 
when the few free men held all the rest as 
slaves, and, steeped in wealth and luxury, 
trampled on the family ties, decay followed. 
The greatness of military power, riches and glo- 
ry, swallowed up everything else in Rome, fi- 
nally proved fatal to family ties and virtues, and 
destroyed the Roman Empire. 


The feudalism of the Dark Ages became in- 


imical to family virtue and family ties, as the 
condition of the French nobles to the time of 
the Revolution showed, and it therefore fell. 
In England, family relations have been better 
preserved and fostered among the middle clas- 
ses, and they have flourished, but both birth 
and wealth have created an aristocracy that 
enables the few to trample on the family ties of 
the lower orders. These are kept by low wages 
so poor that they cannot rise, cannot support a 
family in many of the farming and manufactur- 
ing districts, and the laws made by the rich 
alone favor this state of things; the rich get 
richer and the poor poorer. So long as nations 
remain free, and without too wide distinctions 
between rich and poor, they become virtuous 
and prosperous, and increase rapidly. But the 
very increase of riches, concentrating into the 
hands of a few, is unfriendly to the family life 
of the many, unless the dangers are foreseen 
and provided against by careful training and 
correct public opinion. In Europe, troops of 
servants are kept in celibacy to wait upon the 


rich, unable to form family ties of their own. 
This sudden accumulation of wealth is the 
greatest danger we have to fear, and the loss of 
our republican simplicity of manners and purity 
of morals. In cities, wealth becomes concen- 
trated in larger fortunes, and the separation of 
the extremes of society increases. In just that 
proportion the number of marriages decrease. 
Business life, and club life, and political life, 
and the life of pleasure, overshadow the quieter 
happiness of the family, and pervert the social 
life of the people. The pleasures that can be 
partaken of by the whole family together are 
the most valuable, and those that cannot be thus 
enjoyed, with few exceptions, are of very ques- 
tionable utility or morality. — Public Ledger. 





“He that ruleth his spirit is greater than 
he that taketh a city,” were the words of a 
king.” 
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“From the Advocate and Guardian. 
RESIGNATION. 


“ Why should we doubt a Father’s love, 
So constant and so kiad? 
To His unerring, gracious will, 
Be evety wish resigned.” 


There is, perhaps, no one principle or element 
of the Christian character more beautiful, or 
that diffuses a sweeter charm around its pos- 
sessor, than a calm resignation to the Divine 
will—a quiet, patient submission to the decrees 
of the all-wise Disposer of events. We notice 
this particularly when seen in connection with 
some great calamity, or afflictive dispensation 
of Providence. 

To suffer along, painful sickness, to have 
much sickness in our families, or to be called to 
give up our dearest friends, and lay them away 
in the cold, silent tomb, are among the greatest 
of earth’s sorrows; and when one is brought 


to pass through such trials, and is seen to 


meet them calmly, without a murmur, though 
with a heart wrung with anguish, and is able 
to say, “ Thy will, O God, not mine be done,”’ 
truly, such an one manifests a spirit of true 
submission, and shows without doubt a firm 
faith in an overruling Providence, and a trust 
that all is for the best. 

See that fond mother, watching over a dar- 
ling child, who has been stricken down b 
disease. See how earnestly and faithfully she 
ministers to that child; how intense her anx- 
iety, as day after day and night after night, 
refusing to take rest herself, she watches 
over and cares for it with a devotion such as 
only a mother knows. Looking to the possibil- 
ity that it may be taken from her, she tries to 
think that in such an event she would be will- 
ing to give it up. 

See her again, when the trying hour comes, 
disease having done its work, and death relieved 
the little one from all suffering. If she be a 
true Christian, how ready she is, in the midst 
of keenest anguish, to say that “‘ the Lord gave 
and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the 
name of the Lord.” Although she may not now 
see the purpose of this affliction, yet she feels 
that itis wisely ordered, and will be understood 
some time in the future. 

But there are other times and other circum- 
stances in which we are called to exercise this 
principle of resignation, and they occur to 
most of us each day of our lives. Those petty 
trials and annoyancea which are constantly 
coming up in our pathway, as we mingle with 
the busy, bustling world of mankind, sometimes 
provoking us, then thwarting our plans, and 
preventing our realizing the expected ends of 
nicely-laid schemes. 

These troubles arise in various ways, and 
have a tendency to severely try our patience, 
to ruffle our tempers, and to make us fretful 
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and ill-humored to those around us. To bear 
these perplexities properly, to conduct ourselves 
becomingly among men, and rightly before 
God, we need to cultivate a spirit of meckness 
and exercise strong faith in the wisdom and 
goodness of our Creator. 

I once learned from a child this lesson: A 
little girl of five years had been promised that 
she might accompany her parents on a visit to 
some friends in a neighboring county, and see 
her little cousins. Of course, she was elated 
with the idea, and for days previous to the time 
set to go, her expectations ran high. The 
anxiously looked-for morning at last arrived, 
and with it a hard rain-storm, which, haa it 
continued, would have prevented the ride. As 
she awoke, and heard the patter of the rain on 
the windows, she says, 

“ Mamma, I am glad it rains.” 

A little surprised at this expression of her 
little daughter under the circumstances, the 
mother asks, 

“ Why, daughter, are you glad it rains ?” 

“ Because God thinks best,” replied the dear 
child, and not a murmur of regret escaped her 
lips. The rain proved to be a smart shower 
only, and soon ceased, so that the intended 
journey was made the same day. 

Now, here was exhibited simple faith. The 
child, profiting by the teachings of a pious 
mother, seemed to acquiesce cheerfully in cir- 
cumstances which many older people would 
naturally have taken as a great disappointment, 
to say the least. I believe it to be true that 
faith and trust are nowhere to be found more 
beautifully illustrated than sometimes in young 
children. 

O, that we had more simple, childlike faith 
—more confidence in the ability and purpose 
of the Almighty to order all things for our - 
best good! We make calculations large, build 
castles high, and lay great plans for future 
prosperity, fame, or honor, too often forgetting 
that all these must be subject to the supervision 
of a higher power; and when, with one breath 
of that power, our cherished hopes are swept 
away, our airy castles demolished, how apt to 
mourn, and think our trials greater than we 
can bear. Alas, for poor human nature; we 
could hardly bear the ills of our life with a be- 
coming spirit, did we not receive strength from 
above. 

Be we, then, ever so energetic and ambitious 
to achieve great things—and I certainly ad- 
mire both energy and ambition when directed 
toward worthy objects—be we ever so strongly 
constituted physically, and ever so highly 

favored, and surrounded by the kindest of 
friends, and by the choicest of the good. things 
of earth, we must remember that we owe all to 
God, and He can, if it will better serve His 
purpose, lay heavily His hand upon us,:.take 
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from us health, friends, and comforts, and frus- 
trate all our bright earthly hopes and prospects. 
And when, in His infinite goodness, He sees fit 
thus to disappoint and afflict us, may we 80 
have grace imparted to us from above, that we 
shall be enabled to exemplify this spirit of 
resignation in all its beauty. 
J. W. G. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
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Frarenps TRAVELLING IN THE MINISTRY, 
—Bhebe W. Foulke obtained a minute from 
Gwynedd Monthly Meeting to accompany Ann 
A. Townsend in the visit to Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting and the meetings of Nottingham and 
Warrington Quarters. 


No charge is made for the insertion of Mar- 
riages or Deaths. 


———_ --~<0 
Marrigp, on the 11th of Ninth month, 1866, by 
Friends’ ceremony, at the residence of the bride’s 
parents, J. Newrport Ports, of Richmond, Ind., and 
Autce J., daughter of Samuel S. Cowman, Sr., of 
Baltimore, Md. 
—_——>—468 


Diep, on the evening of the 12th of Ninth month, 
1866, at her residence near Mt. Pleasant, Jefferson 
Co., Ohio, Euizaseta GeirritH, widow of Evan Grif- 
fith, formerly of Chester Co., Pa., in the 92d year of 
her age; a member and for many years an Elder of 
Short Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

Although far advanced beyond the years usually 
allotted to our race, her mind and memory were re- 
markably preserved, and strength afforded to descend 
the pathway of time in calmness and serenity, giving 
evidence of a preparation to enter the mansions of 
eternal rest and peace. 

——, at his residence, in Quakertown, Hunterdon 
Co., N. J., on the 2d of Ninth mohth, 1866, in the 
66th year of his age, Wittiam Cuirrrton, after one 
week's illness, which he endured with entire pa- 
tience and resigtation. 

He expressed that he “saw nothing in his way,” 

. and if the countenance is an index of the mind, Ais 
gave evidence that all was peace within; and the 
conviction is sealed upon our minds that, although 
suddenly called from a sphere of active service, he 
has been gathered to the fold of eternal rest. His 
removal is a great loss to his family, as he was always 
concerned to administer to their comfort. He was a 
kind husband and an indulgent father. He will be 
much missed in the:community and in the meeting of 
which he was a member, as he was a very diligent 
attender, rarely being absent on First-days or in the 
middle of the week." He was both Elder and Overseer 
at the time of his decease. Much more might be 
said of his worth and amiability of character. 

——_ ~~ 0 
NOTICE. 

There isa small meeting of Friends in the vicinity 
of New Market, a branch of Pipe Creek Monthly 
Meeting. This is situated within sight of Monrovia, 
on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, in Frederick 
Co., Md., about fifty miles west of Baltimore by rait- 
road, though not more than thirty-eight by turnpike, 


which rans from Baltimore to the west immediately 
through the neighborhood, thus making a very con- 
venient locality in regard to roads and the facilities 
for getting produce to market. Since Slavery was 
abolished in this State, many desirable farms have 
been offered for eale by former slave owners and 
others; and although many of them show the effects 
of bad cultivation, an incubus carried by slavery, 
yet the land in this portion of Maryland is naturally 
good and yields well. Friends and others wishing 
to purchase homes at moderate prices, and in con- 
venient localities, would do well to visit New Market 
and the surrounding neighborhood before purchasing 
elsewhere. Pipe Creek Monthly Meeting is held 
alternately here and at Pipe Creek. 
New Market, Md., 9th mo. 25, 1866. J. RB. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRAGMENTS OF BARK FROM OUR CLUB. 


NO. ¥. 
10th month. 

Quite recently we have been walking among 

the ferns. With us, it is an annual custom to 


renew our acquaintance with these beautiful 


ornaments of our rocks and dellis, just before 
October comes and rocks them to sleep on the 
cold earth. And,as we have found pleasure in 
reading the curious hieroglyphics found, at this 
season, covering their matured fronds—even 
more pleasure than ever before—we now venture 
to make a simple plea for their thoughtful study 
and cultivation. The flowers that gave such 
interest to our summer rambles are rapidly 
passing away : ; 
‘The Primrose to its grave has gone, 
The Hawthorn flower is dead, 
The Violet by the mossy stone 

Hath lain her weary head ;” 
but the happy thoughts left with us as a legacy 
at parting will make a banquet rich enough to 
last through the winter. 

Not more than about fifty species of ferns 
will be found in the neighborhood of our city, 
and the localities chosen by each one are as 
various as the aspects of the ferns themselves. 
The Polypodium vulgare anchors its creeping, 
clasping rhizomes in the crevices of the rocks, 
girdling their brows with wreaths of evergreen, 
in preference to crowning their summits. Two 
other species of Polypodium cluster their de- 
ciduous fronds in the rich earth and deep shade 
of the forest, in company with the Maiden-hair 
fern. The Bracken forms by itself miniature 
thickets on sunny hill-sides, or ferny groves in 
warm, moist meadows. Such a grove may be 
seen below Swarthmore, on the creek ; as thick 
and tangled as was the “ Bracken bush” on 
“‘ Benledi’s living side,” which Roderic Dhu’s 
whistle garrisoned 

“ At once with full five hundred men.” 


The Allosorus thrusts its wiry roots into the 
wrinkles on the sun-burned face of limestone 
rocks ; the Asplenium trichomanes, one of our 
loveliest ferns, plants its tiny spores in the 
clefts of our dry gneiss rocks, and its black 
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stems and spreading, green rosettes are very 
beaatiful. Year after year, since our boyhood, 
at least, that rare fern in this locality, the 
Asplenium pinvutifidum, has thrown its jewelled 
seeds from the rocks in South Laurel Hill, over 
a few treasured graves, and no man living 
knows whence it came, or why it clusters only 
among the rocks of that populous but silent 
city. @thers again, like Onoclea, dip their 
long roots into the stream, and rear their tall, 
broad fronds against the light, making pictures 
of marvellous beauty. But few of our Ameri- 
can species are confined to the neighborhood of 
waterfalls, 

Ferns, moreover, have strongly marked in- 
dividualities. The Adders-tongue fern has one 
veined, rhomboidal leaf half way up its stem ; 
it is only several inches high. Most others 
have pinnate fronds, and some are as tall as a 
man. The walking-fern bends its little leaf 
over in a graceful arch, and takes root from the 
point, whence it starts again ready for another 
step. The Lygofium—that most charming of 
all our ferns—is a delicate climber; its frail 
stems come up in moist thickets, feeble and 
helpless, like the young of our own kind—they 
cannot walk iike some others of their species, 
neither can they stand alone. After a little 
while the green threads lean against some 
stronger stem, around which, at length, they 
twine, thus reaching up into the light. Like 
everything else beautiful, it is ever green, and at 
Christmas, it palmate leaves, and brown, termi- 
nal and fruit-laden fronds hang, like ringlets, 
from the bushes. With climbing plants we have 
always had a near sympathy, for we associate 
them with sentiments of affection; but the 
Lygodium touches our sensibilities acutely : 

“For so we fling our feelings out, 
The tendrils of the heart, to bear us up.” 

But the ferns have other charms than those 
of locality, or of individualities of general 
growth. Let us bring home from the woods 
some nature fronds and learn what they have 
to say tous. They won’t ask us our name, nor 
how much money we have, nor whom we shall 
vote for; but they will pour into our listening 
ears one endless song of Him, 

“Who dresses Osmunda in stately array ; 

The Filmy-fern covers with warm leafy shade ; 
The Bristle-fern frond He baptises with spray, 

For o’er all creation His grace is displayed.” 


A delicate cuticle is spread all over their sur- 
face, and, at intervals, this is pierced with little 
windows for the passage of air and gasses. 
But the exquisite shape of these windows ; not 
like the stiff, square holes we build in our 
houses, destitute of grace and the power to give 
pleasure; but charming, Gothic crypts, set in 
curving, graceful lines. We are told that the 
ferng are very oid; that their green fronds 
waved over the earth before man came upon 


the scene. These little windows then are the 
most ancient types we have, and it is very 
curious to note their strong likeness to the 
Gothic in architecture ; that style which pleases 
most and tires never. In Dumblane Abbey, 
Scotland, there is a little window looking 
towards the setting sun. The guide books call 
it peculiarly beautiful; and Ruskin says he 
knows not any thing so perfect in its simplicity 
and so beautiful. Now, if we could figure that 
window on this page, and place alongside of 
it the structure we have been describing in 
ferns, they would be precisely alike. 

Botanists care too much for Botany, and not 
enough often for the simple types of Divine 
architecture—pictures of Divine thought, whose 
outworkings in material forms give lasting 
pleasure to the soul, and lead us on to pitch our 
tent each day nearer home. In ail her decora- 
tions nature is Gothic. Notice the pinna of 
the ferns ; their outlines are segments of curves 
meeting at angles, their fronds droop over in 
Gothic arches, and the thin veins which thread 
their leaves creep out from their stems in 
charming lines, sections of circles, each one 
carrying in its bosom a spiral coil, still true to 
the type. The leaves now falling in the forest 
—the outlines of the great trees themselves— 
the sweeping hills—summer’s gilded clouds— 
the birds and insects of the air—the fish—our- 
selves—are all cast in Gothic moulds; and 
even the earth herself rolls in pride her Gothie 
form around the sun. All this is not accidental, 
but marveliously designed to increase our happi- 
ness here; and, in the language of Charles 
Kingsley, make thus “life, death, and that 
vast forever, one grand, sweet song.” 

On the ferns we have been examining are 
little round spots, arranged in rows at regular 
intervals. Here the fruit is borne. Let us 
place one of them under our binocular micro- 
scope, and concentrate upon it a strong, re- 
flected light. What do we see? Motion, form, 
and sparkling gem like brilliancy, all in superla- 
tive condition. Hundreds of little caskets, clear 
as glass, polished as dew-drops, and filled with 
golden grains, each one a thought coming 
directly from its Maker, are carried on the ends 
of as many jointed and amber-colored stems, 
elastic, and coiled up at first in Gordian knots ; 
but while we look in admiration, each fairy cup 
rises on its stem, and bursting, suddenly scatters 
its golden shower around. Like a spring, the 
stem now flies back and never again opens; its 
function has been performed and its life is 


ended. Let us not suppose, however, that these — 


delicate organs—these little spots of primeval 
sunshine—are left all naked and exposed. 
Between their infant life and the rough world, 
Nature has interposed little shields; for does 
she not guard as carefully her smallest children 
as she does her greatest 7 and how thoughtfully 
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‘Have each a voice that singeth this sweet song of 
songs to me: 
This world is full of beauty, like other worlds 


above 
And if we did our duty, it might be full of love.” 
J. G. Hunr. 


For the Children. 
THE TOOLS OF ANIMALS. 
BY WORTHINGTON HOOKER. 

Man is the only animal that makes tools to 
use. God has given him a mind that can con- 
trive tools, and He has also given him hands 
by which he can use them. But He has given 
no such mind to other animals, and therefore 
He has not given them hands. They do not 
know enough to make tools, and so hands are 
not needed by them. 

But, though other animals do not make tools, 
they have tools which they use. God has given 
them, ready made, such tools as they need. 
Let us look, then, at some of the tools that we 
find in different animals. 

You see a man in the stern or hinder end of 
a small boat. He is sculling, as it is called. 
He is making the boat go by working the oar 
tu the one side and the other. The oar is the 
instrument or tool by which he does it. Now 
a fish has an instrument like this, by which he 
goes through the water. His tail is like the 
sculling-oar that man has contrived, and which 
he uses with his hands. If you watch a fish as 
he goes through the water, you will find that he 
moves it to one side and the other, as the man 
does his oar; and while he goes ahead by 
means of his tail, he uses his fins mostly as bal- 
ancers, to guide his motion. He moves them 
rather gently, except when he wants to change 
his course quickly. When he is moving along 
fast, and wants to stop, he ‘makes his fins stand 
out straight on each side. This is just as rowers 
in a boat use their oars when they want to stop 
the bout. 

You see a man drilling a hole in a rock, and 
you hear the sound of the tool as it goes click, 
click, all the while. The woodpecker has a 
drill that works in the same way. With his 
bill, he drills holes in the trees, and you hear 
the sound of his tool, as you do that of the tool 
of the rock-blaster. It is asort of knocking 
sound repeated many times very quickly. 

What do you think the woodpecker drills 
holes for? It is to get at worms and insects 
which he eats. These are in the bark and 
wood of dead trunks and branches of trees. 
The woodpecker knows this, and so drills to find 
them. Hedoesnot drill into live bark and wood, 
for he knows that there are generally no worms 
nor insects there. 

But the woodpecker’s instrument is some- 
thing more than a drill, It is a drill with an- 
other instrument inside of it. This instrument is 
for pulling out the insect or worm that he finds 


in drilling. It is a very long straight tongue, 
and ends in a bony thorn. This is armed 
with sharp teeth pointing backward, like the 
barbs of a fish-hook. Here, then, are two in- 
struments or tools together. And the way the 
woodpecker manages them is this: while he is 
drilling, the two parts of the bill are closed to- 
gether, making a good wedge-pointed drill, and 
at the same time a snug case for the insect- 
catcher. As soon as he comes to an insect he 
opens the drill and pushes the barbed end of 
his long tongue into the insect and draws him 
into his mouth. 

As the woodpecker has to strike so hard in drill- 
ing, the bones of his skull are made very heavy 
and strong. If this were not so, his drilling 
would jar his brain too much; and another 
thing is to be observed: while he is drilling he 
needs to stand very firmly. He must hold on 
tightly to the tree, or he will slip as soon as he 
begins to drill. He has therefore strong claws 
to hold on with. 

Some animals have tools to dig with. The 
elephant has long, strong tusks. These he 
uses to dig up roots of different kinds from the 
ground to eat. The hen digs in asmatl way 
with the claws of her feet, to find grains and 
other kinds of food that happen to be mingled 
with the earth. - The pig can dig with its snout. 
It does not have much use for this when shut 
up in its pen; but let it out, and see how it 
will root, as we say. It does this to find thin 
in the ground that it can eat. When the pig 
runs wild, it roots to get acorns and other 
tltings that become mixed up with the earth. 

The mole has a similar contrivance to work 
in the earth with. This animal also has heavy 
claws with which it plows and digs. The bones 
of its fore paws are very heavy and strong, and 
are worked by very large muscles. The claws 
on its fingers too are very powerful. Great 
execution does the mole do with this digging 
and plowing machine in making his tunnels 
and galleries in the ground. 

The mole’s habitation is a singular affair. 
It consists of a large circular room, with seve- 
ral large galleries and passages. He makes all 
this in this way. He first heaps a round hill 
or mound, pressing the earth to make it very 
solid and firm; he then digs out his round 
room, where he lives, and the passages. The 
circular room has a deep passage out from it at 
the bottom, which opens into another passage 
which leads.out into the open air. I suppose 
the use of these passages is to enable the mole 
to keep out of the way of those who want to 
catch it. 

The marmot, or woodchuck, as it is common- 
ly called, is a great digger. He digs his hole 
where he lives in this way. He loosens the 
dirt with his fore paws, using his teeth also 
when the earth is very hard, or where any roots 
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dirt as he loosens it. When he gets a consider- 
able heap, what do you think he does with it? 
He shovels it out with his hinder feet, for they 
are 80 shaped that he can use them as shovels. 
They have a strong skin between the toes, so 
that when the toes are spread out, the feet an- 
swer very well to shovel dirt with. 

Beavers are very singular animals. They do 
not live alone, but many of; them live together. 
They live in a sort of cabin, which they build 
with branches of trees and mud, the mud an- 
swering for mortar. In gathering the branches 
they often gnaw then off with their sharp and 
povertel teeth. They are great diggers. They 

ig up the earth with their paws, to use in 
building their cabins. It is said they use their 
flat tails as masons do their trowels, spatting 
and smoothing the coating of mud as they put 
it on. The tail, which is very stout, answers 
another purpose. As the beaver builds the 
wall of the cabin, when it gets rather high, he 
props himself up on his tail as he works. 

The beavers build their cabin close to a stream 
of water, and their entrance to it is below, so 
that they have to go down under water to get 
at it; anda dam is built to keep the water over 
this entrance of the proper height. If it were 
not for this, the door of his cabin might get | 
closed with ice, if the water should get low in| 
the stream during the winter. This dam the 
beavers build of branches of trees and mud and 
stones. The stones are used to make the! 
branches stay down. In the cabins there are | 
two rooms ; in the upper one they live, and in 
the lower one they stow their food. This 


happen to be in the way. He pushes back 
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THE SURE REFUGE, 
“Trust Him at all times.”—Psaum Ixii. 8, 
Oh! I know the hand that is guiding me 
Through the shadow to tbe light; 
And I know that all betiding me 
Is meted out aright. 
I know that the thorny path I tread 
Is ruled with a golden line; 
And I know that the darker life’s tangled thread, 
The brighter the rich design. 


When faints and fails each wilderness hope, 
And the lamp of faith burns dim, 

Oh! I know where to find the honey-drop— 
On the bitter chalice brim. 

For I see, though veiled from my mortal sight, 
God’s plan is all complete ; 

Though the darkness at present be not light, 
And the bitter be not sweet. 


I can wait till the dayspring shall overflow 
The night of pain and care; 
For I know there’s a blessing for every woe, 
A promise for every prayer. 
Yes, I feel that the Hand which is holding me. 
Will ever hold me fast; 
And the strength of the Arms that are folding me, 
Will keep me to the last. 
Crewdson. 





THE PHENOMENA OF CRYSTALLIZATION. 


Looking closer into the organization of mat- 
ter, we shall find that force not only forms ir- 
regular aggregations of molecules, but it works 
with order and symmetry. Witness the pheno- 
mena of crystallization, to appreciate which, we 
need go no further than the freezing of water, 
and the formation of snow. Professor Tyndall 
deftly and delicately dissects a block of ice, by 
means of a beam from his electric lamp, pulling 
the crystal edifice to pieces by accurately re- 
versing the order of its architecture. Silently 
























































































































is the arrangement of these animals for the{and symmetrically the crystallizing force had 
winter. In the summer they do not live to-| built the atoms up; silently and symmetrically 
gether in companies, but each one makes aj does the electric beam take them down. Here 
burrow for itself. Eyery autumn they come] we have a star, and there a star; andas the ac- 
tagether, and unite in building their dams and | tion continues, the ice appears to resolve itself 

s into stars, each one possessing six rays, each 
one resembling a beautiful six-petaled flower. 
By shifting the lens to and fro, new star flowers 
are brought into view; and as the action con- 
tinues, the edges of the petal becomes serrated, 
spreading themselves out like fern leaves. 
Probably few are aware of the beauty latent in 
a block of common ice. Only think, continues 
our eloquent countryman, of lavish Nature op- 
erating thus throughout the world! Every 
atom of the solid ice which sheets the frozen 
lakes of the North has been fixed according to 
this law. Nature “lays her beams in music,” 
and it is the functions of science to purify our 
organs, 80 as to enable us to hear the strain. 
To many persons a block of ice may seem of no 
more interest and beauty. than a block of glass; 
but, in reality, it bears the same relation to glass 
that an oratorio of Handel does to the cries in 
a market place. The ice is music, the glass is 
noise ; the ice is order, the glass is confusion. 


ee 
TAKE HEART. 
All day the stormy wind has blown 
From off the dark and rainy sea ; 
No bird has past. the window flown, 
The ouly song has been the moan 
The wind made in the willow tree. 
This is the Summer’s burial time; 
She died. when dropped the earliest leaves, 
And, cold upon ber rosy prime, 
Fell down the Autumn’s frosty rime— 
Yet I am not as one that grieves. 
For well I know o’er sunny seas 
The bluebird waits for April skies; 
d at the roots of forest trees 
e Mayflowers sleep in fragrant ease, 
*, And violets hide their azure eyes. 
Oh! thou, by winds of grief o’erblown 
Beside some golden Summer’s bier— 
Take heart! Thy birds are only flown, 
Thy blossoms sleeping, tearful sown, 
To greet thee in the immortal year ! 
Edna Dean Proctor. 
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In the glass, molecular forces constitute an in- 
axtricably entangled skein ; in the ice, they are 
woven into a symmetric web, of the wonderful 
texture just described. 

Snow-flakes are not less curius nor less com- 
plicated in their structure. When the cold is 
enough to cause water to congeal, each tiny 
droplet that hangs in the air gives birth to a 
slim six-sided column, terminated at each end by 
a six-faced pyramid. These little crystals do 
not remain isolated. During their descent they 
cluster together, so forming star-shaped groups. 
Sometimes six crystals only assemble round a 
common centre,—the simplest possible form of 
astar; but in the majority of cases, the crystal- 
line associations are more numerous. On the 
branches of a primary star, smaller crystals are 
regularly disposed, and on these latter, smaller 
branchlets still. Thus the snowy star grows 
more and more complicated, while every ad- 
ditional ramification is made in obedience to the 
one same law. 

Our great English lecturer also tells us that 
snow, perfectly formed, is not an irregular ag- 
gregate of ice particles. In a calm atmosphere, 
the aqueous atoms arrange themselves so as to 
form the most exquisite figures. The snow crys- 
tals are built upon the same type as the six pe- 
taled flowers, which show themselves within a 
block of ice when a beam of heat is sent through 
it. The molecules arrange themselves to form 
hexagonal stars. From a central nucleus shoot 
six spicule, every two of which are separated by 
an angle of sixty degrees. From these central 
ribs, smaller spicule shoot right and left with 
unerring fidelity, to the angle of sixty degrees ; 
and from these again other smaller ones diverge 
at the same angle. These frozen six-leaved 
blossoms constitute our mountain snows. They 
load the Alpine heights, where their frail archi- 
tecture is soon destroyed by the accidents of the 
weather. Every winter they fall, and every 
summer they disappear. While they last they 
assume the most wonderful variety of form; 
their tracery is of the finest frozen gauze ; and, 
round about their corners, other rosettes of 
smaller dimensions often cling. Beauty is super- 
posed upon beauty, as if nature, once committed 
to her task, took delight in showing, even within 
the narrowest limits, the wealth of her resources. 

To behold this force in action, you have only 
to watch the process of crystallization under the 
microscope—a most astounding spectacle, espe- 
cially when seen with polarized light. Although 
the atoms themselves are imperceptible, you 
witness the rapid growth of their aggregation. 
Invisible soldiers form into visible battalions, 
arranging themselves regularly, as at the word 
of command. The same troops, that is, the same 
solutions, never perform by mistake the evolu- 
tions proper to others. Alum presentsitself in 
& mass, with eight equal triangular faces; sea- 






















salt furnishes cubes ; the prisms of rock crystal 
are equally recognizable. Minerals have a phy- 
siognomy, which reveals the constitution of their 
bodies. 
are similar in form, are fundamentally similar ; 
that is, if they affect the same crystalline form, 
they offer a like mode of composition.— All the 


Chemistry tells us that bodies which 
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A BAROMETER WHICH EVERYBODY CAN 
AFFORD TO KEEP. 


To save himself the trouble of carrying an 


umbrella for four or five hours, while riding on 
horseback, on cloudy, threatening days, the 
writer had been in the habit of consulting the 
barometer of a friend. The following communi- 
cation in the Scientific American has furnished 
him with a storm-glass of his own, which makes 
him quite independent in this respect. We 
have tried it now for about two months, and find 
it to be very reliable. 


Dealers in ee and optical instra- 


ments sell simple storm-glasses, which are used 
for the 
storms. 

about ten inches in length, and three-fourths 
of an'inch in diameter, filled with a liquid con- 


urpose of indicating approaching 
Sine of these consists of a glass tube, 


taining camphor, and having its mouth covered 
with a piece of bladder, perforated with a needle. 
A tall phial will answer the purpose nearly as 
well as the ten-inch tube. The composition 
placed within the tube consists of two drachms 
of camphor, half a drachm of pure saltpetre, 
and half a drachm of the muriate of ammonia, 
pulverized and mixed with about two ounces of 
proof spirits. The tube is usually suspended, 
by a thread, near a window, and the functions 
of its contents are as follows :—If the atmos- 
phere is dry, and the weather promises to be 
settled, the solid parts of the camphor in the 
liquid contained in the tube will remain at 
the buttom, and the liquid above will be quite 
clear ; but on the approach of a change to rain, 
the solid matter will gradually rise, and small 
crystalline stars will float about in the liquid. 
On the approach of high winds, the solid 
parts of the camphor will rise in the form of 
leaves, and appear near the surface in a state 
resembling fermentation. These indications 
are sometimes manifested twenty-four hours be- 
fore a storm breaks out! After some experi- 
ence in observing the motions of the camphor 
matter in the tube, the magnitude of a coming 
storm may be estimated ; also its direction, in- 
asmuch as the particles lie closer together on 
that side of the tube that is opposite to that 
from which the coming storm will approach. 
The cause of some of these indications is as yet 
unknown ; but the leading principle is the in- 
solubility in water, combined with the fact that 
the drier the atmosphere the more aqueous v® 
por does it take up, and vice versa.” 
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Here, then, is a storm-glass so cheap that the 
poorest can afford to have one ; and simply asa 
matter of curiosity, to say nothing of conveni- 
ence, it is well worth keeping.— Calendar. 

















From the Scientific American. 
AN INSECT SHOW. 


In the month of September of this year there 
was a novel and exceedingiy instructive exhi- 
bition at the Palace of Industry in Paris—an 
exhibition of insects; those that are useful to 
man, such as the bee and the silkworm, and 
those that are injurious, as the curculio, the 
apple moth, the devouring caterpillars, etc. So 
far.as possible, at that season, each insect was 
exhibited in its several stages—the egg, the 
larva, the chrysalis, and the moth or butterfly. 

We hope to see this idea taken up in this 
country, and insect exhibitions made a promi- 
nent feature at all our agricultural fairs. In 
pearly every neighborhood, there are naturalists 
who would be very willing to present such col- 
lections, and they would certainly prove ex- 
ceedingly instructive and attractive to visitors. 
If arrangements could be made fora lecture at a 
certain hour each day, describing the habits of 
the insects, the value and attractiveness of the 
exhibition would be greatly increased. 

The importance of insects, and the importance 
of studying their habits, are thus forcibly set 
forth by the Paris Moniteur :— 

“« Noxious insects are to the human race what 
an invading army is to the territory invaded. 
We are assailed day and night by three hun- 
dred thousand species of insects armed with 
augers, pincers, and saws, which invade our 
fields, granaries, barns, and dwellings, and 
would destroy everything before them were they 
not prevented. Our vines, trees, grains, and 
buildings are each the prey of a separate class 
of destructive insects. Our neighbors are sub- 
ject to the attacks of twenty-six species of in- 
sects belonging to four different orders. During 
8 period of ten years, the vine-growing districts 
of Macon and Beaujolais, suffered a loss of 
thirty-four millions of francs through the rav- 
ages of these insects. This does not appear so 
astounding when we reflect upon the prodigious 
fecundity of insects and their insatiable appe- 
tite. A female fermite has been known to lay 
the seemingly incredible number of 86,400 eggs 
within twenty-four hours, being at the rate of 
one egg each second, and asingle female of the 
tenthredo pini, if allowed to multiply without 
hindrance, would give birth in the space of ten 

ears to two hundred billions of its species. 

be plant louse is even still more prolific. The 
learned Dr. Ratazburg states that the truok of 
8 fir tree sometimes affords shelter to 23,000 
eouples of the bostrichus aphus. In 1839, 
in Saxe-Altenburg, 500 acres of forest land were 
ravaged by the liparis monacha, when upward 























































































































































































































of twenty millions of insects were destroyed, 
In 1856, 33,540,000 beetles were collected in 
the environs of Inedlingburg, Prussia. Between 
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1813 and 1824, Provence was overwhelmed by 


such an immense host of travelling crickets that 
the authorities of Marseilles and Arles offered 
a reward of fifty centimes per pound for the 
eggs, and twenty-five centimes per pound for the 
insects themselves, at which rates they expended 
20,000 francs for eggs and 25,000 for the insects, 
In 1837, ’88 and 39, the forests in the vicinity 
of Toulouse were overrun for a space of twenty. 
five square leagues by the /iparis dis par. The 
noise made by the caterpillars in gnawing the 
leaves is said to have resembled that heard in 
silkworm nurseries. The bombyx monacha has 
been known to devastate over 200,000 acres in 
three or four years time. 
tions an invasion of crickets in Numidia, whose 
dead bodies created a pestilence by which 800,- 
000 persons perished. Every year the Lapland, 
ers migrate northward until they come to a 


St. Augustin men- 


region cold enough to keep off the exstrins, a 


species of gad-fly, whose buzzing alone is suf- 
ficient to strike terror into a whole herd of rein- 
deer. Livingstone states that in settling in cer- 


tain parts of southern Africa, the first enemy 
to be ousted is a venomous fly called the ‘sete, 
which is more dangerous to large cattle than the 
lion. In South America, settlers have sometimes 
been obliged to use cannon in order to destroy 
the gigantic mounds built up by the termite. 
This insect, improperly styled a white ant, be- 
longs to the same entomological order as our 
libellula. 

“ This insect creation is so powerful that we 
are only enabled to restrain it by having allies 
in its ranks, for fortunately a large number of 
these little creatures have interests identical 
with our own, and, consequently, we enjoy their 
aid. What a reflection upon human pride! 
Our most formidable enemy is not to be found 
among the lords of the animal kingdom—it is 
neither the lion, the elephant, nor the crocodile, 
but a diminutive insect, or rather embryonic in- 
sects, in the shape of larva. We are held in 
check by a host of larvz. Agricultural pros- 
perity, and, consequently, all social progress, 
are involved in the existence of a certain num- 
ber of insects perpetually hungering after other 
insects. Twenty-two kinds of coleoptera, neu- 
roptera, diptera, hymenoptera and orthoptera 
make the pyrale, or vine insect, their prey. 
The larvae of the calosomus invade caterpillars’ 
nests, Free through their bodies, and continue 
to feed upon them, until they can hold no more. 
The larvee of the ichneumon fly are hatched in 
the very body of the caterpillar, where they live 
until metamorphosed into nymphe or eggs. A 
certain variety of insect called the asile is a0- 
customed to watch almost continually for little 
butterflies, common flies and drones, which it 
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seizes on the wing by means of its long feet. 
Wherever carabes abound they speedily exter- 
minate an insect called the maus, the hideous 
and formidable offspring of the black beetle. It 
is to our interest to ascertain which classes of 
insects are useful to man, and these should be 
protected and increased in number ; but our farm- 
ers establish no distinction between the insects 
which ravage our crops and those created by 
Providence to prey upon and limit the number 
of the former. Whether useful or noxious, 
they all suffer the same fate as nocturnal birds 
of prey, and insectivorous birds ; muskrats and 
moles among mammiferous animals, and snakes 
and toads among reptiles and amphibious ani- 
mals. It has ‘been calculated that the preser- 
vation of night birde would save annually from 
twelve to thirteen million bushels of cereals 
which are now devoured by rats and field mice. 
It may, in truth, be said that man has an ene- 
my far more dangerous to him than those we 


have specified—and this enemy is his own igno- 
rance.” 


present, and although the excess of heat this year is 
about three degrees less, we find it almost three and a 
half degrees above the average for the past seventy- 
seven years. 

It will be seen that the number of deaths continue 
on the increase, showing an excess for the month 
(counting five weeks each year,) of 1866 over 1865, of 
four hundred and seventy-nine (479.) 

In reference to climate, &c., the following facts 
are worthy of preservation. They are gleaned from 
a paper read some time since before one of the sec- 
tions of the Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence and Art, Cooper Institute, New York, by Mr. J. 
Disturnell, on the influence of climate. In the course 
of his remarks he gave the results of meteorological 
observations, as far as they could be collected, for 
the past three hundred years. The oldest record 
was obtained from the learned men connected with 
the Bishop’s Palace, Quebec. Here records have 
been preserved of the change of weather, tempera- 
ture, &c., from the time of Jacques Cartier (1535-36) 
to the present period. 

From these long continued observations, although 
at times irregular, the following conclusions were 
arrived at in regard to the temperature of the vicin- 
ity of Quebec, 46 degrees, 50 minutes north latitude. 
On carefully comparing the meteorological observa- 
tions made in the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries with those of the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, it is easily to be understood that the climate of 
Canada—at least the neighborhood of Quebec—is 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, &¢. 
NINTH MONTH. 








1866. about the same as it was three hundred years ago. 
Then, three or four feet of snow; now, at least as 
Rain during some portion of much; the first snow falling the first fortnight of 
the 24 hours, .........0 Seiad 11 days November; navigation on the St. Lawrence, between 
Rain all or nearly all day.... Q « Quebec and Montreal, interrupted by ice in the last 
Cloudy, without storms....... 5 & week of November, and opening toward the end of 
Clear, in the ordinary ac- April—five months closed on an average. The ap- 
ceptatidn of the term,...... 12 « ple, cherry and plum trees blossoming the last half 
; —______ | of May and beginning of June; this is what we find 
30. 4 [at both epochs. In this respect nothing appears 
—_____|_ ss changed, and the clearings and improvements made 
until now have had very little influence in the pres- 

TEMPERATURE, RAIN, DEATHS, ent temperature of Canada. , . 
ac. 1866. On comparing the observations relating to Phila- 


delphia, for the past sixty years, it seems that the 

seasons embracing the whole year are somewhat 

warmer than they were at the time of the early set- 
tlement of the country, or since trustworthy records 
have been kept. 

The mean annual temperature of Philadelphia, for 
the last sixty years, at periods of ten years, are as 
follows: 

From 1800 to 1809, average 51 deg. 80 min. Fahr, 
1810 to 1819, “ 50 deg. 70 min. “ 
‘ 1820 to 1829, s 52 deg..70 min. “ 

“ 1830t0 1839, “ 52 deg. 00 min. “ 

« 1840 to 1849, a 52 deg. 70 min. “ 

« 1850 to 1859, “ 53 deg. 00 min. “ 

The coldest year was 1816, being a mean of 49 
degrees Fahrenheit, and the warmeet 1858, being 54 
degrees, making a variation of 5 degrees Fabrenheit. 
Thus the mean annual temperature of Philadelphia 
may be said to have increased during a period of 66 


Mean temperature of 9th 
month per Penna. Hospital,|72.68 deg.|69.50 deg. 
Highest do. during month,|89.00 “ (89.25 “ 
Lowest do. do. do. 50.00 
Rain during the month,...... 
Deaths during the month, 
being for 5 current weeks 
for €aCh YeAP......0ecseseeees 


Average of the mean temperature of 9tb 
month for the past seventy-seven years|66.13 deg. 
Highest mean of do. during that entire 
POTIOE, 1OGG crecnssccisincecomssccscessaccecss 72.68 “ 
Lowest do. do. do. do. 1840/60.00 “ 





COMPARISON OF RAIN. 





1865. 1866. years about 14 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Totals for the first six mos. Phila., Tenth mo, 3, 1866. J. M. Exurs. 
Of CBCH YERF.ccrcccccoscccccces | 38.94 § 1 32.47 * 
Seventh month............-..06 | 2.97 “ 2.62 AGRICUL TUBE. . 
Niet month "| 336 «| goa | Study is eesential to the highest suocess of 


agriculture, and farming ought to rank amon 
the learned professions as a field of intellect 
labor and enjoyment. It is beautifully adapted 
to the wants of man. The general laws of yege- 


i ikidcccissues Ges Pee 35.87 


It may be remembered that for the corresponding 
month of last year we had an unprecedented record to 
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table growth are so simple that they can be 
understood by men in a low state of civilization 
when the wants are few; and they are also so 
complicated and nicely balanced in their higher 
relations that they require all the study, wisdom 
and skill of the highest civilized society, that 
the fruits of the earth may satisfy, in their 
quantity and quality, the demands of such a 
state of society. We find, then, in the very be- 
ginning, plants adapted to man as an intellect. 
ual and: physical being. By their unlimited 
power of improvement they are fitted to call out 
forever his mental activity, and by this very 
power of.improvement they are fitted to gratify 
his increasing desires as he advances in civili- 
sation.— Prof. Chadbourne, of Williams College. 


ITEMS. 

The insurrection in Candia is serious. No pro 
gress has been made in its suppression, and the 
movement appears likely to spread to the other 
Turkish Islands as well as to the mainland. 

Jewish AGRICULTURISTS IN Russta.—Formerly 
Jews were altogether excluded from tbe interior of 
Russia. The Emperor has greatly modified the re- 
strictions, in order to facilitate Jewish immigration. 
The consequence is a considerable influx cf Jews 
into the government of Kieff, most of whom devote 
themselves to agriculture. The Gazette of the 
Provinces states that 355 Jewish farmers have set- 
tled “on the Crown domains, consisting of 2,729 
males and 2'620 females, all of whom carry on agri- 
culture. Moreover, 41 Jewish families in the same 
year bought farms of their own. These families 
consist of 762 males and 764 females. 

Tue Fearepuex.—Commissioner Ely, of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, in Kentucky, writes to the “ Friends’ 
Association for the Aid and Elevation of the Freed- 
men,” that, “In view of the approaching winter, the 
Bureau Superintendents in the State are sending to 
this office estimates for clothing that will be needed 


for gratuitous distribution to the few helpless cases |: 


of indigents in their respective localities. All articles 
of men’s wear I draw from the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment; therefore only need clothing and shoes 
suitable for women and children of all ages and 
sizes, and trust that, notwithstanding the large draft 
made on your benevolent Society, you may still be 
able to render assistance to the poor and needy in 
Kentucky. No provision has yet been made by the 
Civil authorities of the State to clothe, feed and warm 
its pauper freedmen; this is a disgraceful and 
wicked blot on its character, for no State west of the 
Alleghanies is to-day more prosperous or more 
wealthy, in proportion to its white inhabitants, than 
Kentucky. I am glad to say that the freedmen, as a 
class, are industrious and are daily improving their 
condition, and the percentage of paupers is very 
small. In all parts of the State the colored people 
evince a strong desire to have their children taught 
the rudiments of an English education, sending 
them to school whenever it is possible to do so. In 
this city, (Louisville), and all the larger towns of 
the State, the colored schools have as yet been sup- 
ported entirely by subscriptions from the freedmen 
whose children attend them; these schools are well 
attended and the pupils are apt in learning. Of 
Course many are excluded from them on account of 
the inability of their parents to pay the tuition price. 
There is a very bitter and mean prejudice existing 
ameogg a majority: of the white people of the State, 


against schools for negroes, and especially against 
the white teachers of such schools; yet I have met with 
many noble Kentuckians who are an exception to the 
majority, and as time advances these liberal senti- 
ments are gradually gaining and eventually will 
prevail.” 

From South Carolina come reports of small crops, 
attributed partly to the drought and partly to a lack 
of means and implements to carry on the plantations, 
The agent in St. Thomas Parish states, as a result 
of his observation, that in his opinion the coming 
winter will be one of insupportable hardship to 
thousands of freedmen in his section of the State, 
and that, without Government assistance, famine 
will prevail. There is now, even, great suffering 
among them from want of food, and they have very 
little clothing, scarcely one in ten having a pair of 
shoes. There is stid to be a general movement 
towards Florida on the part of those backs who 
despair of obtaining land of the too tenacious planters. 
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Discipline of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting: --- 
Friends’ Miscellany, 11 vols 
Coburn’s Review 
Works of Isaac Penington 
Conversations, &c., by Thos. Story 
History of Delaware County 
Testament—Marot’s Edition------ . 
Letters by Ann Wilson------+---- 
Dissertation on Christian Ministry 
Law’s Address to the Clergy 
Evenings with John Woolman 
The Conciliator 
The Children’s Friend 
Priscilla Cadwallader 
Conversation on the Queries: ---- 
Sermon by Wm. Dewsbury (1688)- 
Child’s Book of Nature—3 parts --- 
Kay’s Reader and Definer—3 parts 
Winnowed Wheat 

Devotional Poetry, Testimonies of Truth,- Treasury of F 
Poetry-Cards, Engraved Forms of Marriage Certificates, &c. &e. 
Emmor Comis, 
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ANTED, by a young woman,—a Friend,—a situation as A® 
sistant Teacher, or would take cherge of a private schooh 
9294t. Address Assistant TeaceER, Office Friends’ Intelligencer. 


PPLE PARERS, Preserving Kettles, Bread Slicers, Clothes 
Sprinklers, (for irouivg,) Patent Flat-Iron Holders, Knife and 
Scissor Sharpeners, Expapsion Brace Bitts, Clutch Brace-, (require 
neither fitting or notching of bitts,) and a general variety of 
Hardware and Tools. For sale by TRUMAN & SHAW, 
No. 835 (Eight Thirty Five) Market St., below Ninth. 


OMESTIC DRY GOODS.—Al ways on hand, a large assortment 

of Domestic Dry Goods; Muslins of all kinds and of the best 

makes, both Bleached and Unbleached; Flannels of all — 

White and Colored, Twilled and Plain ; Calicoes, Ginghams, Check, 

Shirtings and Drillings, Bleached and Brown Table Linens, 

Towelings by the piece and by the yard. Men’s and Boys’ weag, 
a well assorted stock. EzexgieL Tyson, 

721 tfaxo. 1638 Market St., Philada. 


Caen ee rrr eel 
ELLEVUK FEMALE INSTITOTE.—The Fall and Winter 
Term of this healthfully and beautifully located BoaRpine 
Scnoo. For Grris will commence 10th mo. Ist, 1866, and clows 
4th mo. 12, 1867. For = ee apply for a Circular t 
SRAEL J. GRAHAME, 
Jane P, GRAHAME, } Principals. 
72 tf. Attleboro’ P. 0., Bucks county, Pa 


HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, situated om 
the Crosswicks Road, three miles from Bordentown, N. J. 
The Fifty-Third session of this Institution will commence om 
the 19th of 11th mo., 1866, and continue twenty weeks. Terms, $89. 
For further particulars address Henry W. Riveway, 
4766 825t 3367 pmnzz pain. Crosswicks P.O., Burlington Co., NJ. 
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\ M, HEAOOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.—A general assortment of ready-madeQofins, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 

Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Burial 
Ground,—Funerals, and all other business connected with.the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 8ll. ly. was 
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